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On the subject of baptism Dr. Gilpin said 
but little ; for Thomas Story remarks, ‘ he well 
knew that in strictness they were not so much 
asin the form of water baptism; and I onl 
asked him this question, whether he did believe 


it mecessary to salvation? He answered that 
he did not think it absolutely necessary. Then, 
said 1, we shall not need to say any more about 
it; and so the whole matter ended as to these 
points. 

The question of ministry, and particularly of 
prayer, was introduced by Dr. Gilpin, with the 
remark, “that seeing the Quakers pretended 
that they did not know before they went to 
meeting whether they should preach or pray, 
or what way in either, and yet travelled in 
strange places, how could they speak to the 
states of the people, or be joined with in prayer ?”’ 

To this Thomas Story answered, “ That such 
as went to a meeting empty of all things, and 
waited upon God, were filled with his Holy 
Spirit, who knows all states at all times and 
places ; and if the preacher attend to him as he 
ought, and delivers those matters opened to him 
at the time, the Lord both gives the word and 
makes the application to every state in every 
particular person, which no preacher of himself 
.8 able to do.” 

And as to joining in prayer, all right prayer 
is by the aid of the Spirit of Christ, the medi- 
ator between God and man; which in that re- 
spect is called the spirit of prayer and of sup- 
plication, and as such is promised of the Father 
to the church and received by her. Her unity 
in prayer stands not so much in the form of 
words, though sound and pertinent, as in the 
nature, virtue and influence of the Holy Spirit 
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of Christ, her holy head, life, law-giver and 
comforter.” 

“The Doctor did not oppose this, but only 
said I had given him better satisfaction in that 
point than he had found in the (Quaker’s) book ; 
and afterwards he was much more free and 
familiar with me than before, or than I ex- 
pected; and so we parted in friendship, and I 
returned in peace and gladness.” 

“ After this I had divine peace and consola- 
tion in my mind for some time, and was merci- 
fully favored with the living bread from above 
daily. 1 went constantly to the meetings of 
Friends, where, in a state of silence, my heart 
was frequently tendered and broken by the 
divine influence of the truth to my unspeakable 
satisfaction; a holy pleasure and enjoyment 
which the world or any thing therein can never 
afford.”’ 

‘‘Qur meetings in the north in those days 
were frequently broken and melted in silence, 
as well as under a living powerful ministry by 
the word; which gave me occasion sometimes 
to remember another saying in a piece which I 
wrote—‘ He gave me joy which no tongue can 
express, and peace which passeth understand- 


” 


ing. 

His father becoming more favorably impressed, 
consented that Friends should be allowed admit- 
tance to the chamber of his son, and was him- 
self brought by degrees into a pretty low state 
of mind. On one occasion, when reading in 
Clark’s Lives, &c., tears were observed to drop 
on the bvok, and turning to his son, he said, 
“] see there have been in former times as great 
fools as you, to leave their friends and prefer- 
ments in the world for their opinions in re- 
ligion.” 

The memoirs of good men being preserved for 
our instruction, and for our guidance in the pur- 
suits of this life, that we may know how to shun 
those which often lead wide of the mark wg are 
to press after as Christians, it may be well here 
to introduce the views of Thomas Story respeet- 
ing the profession of the law, for which he had 
qualified himself. The lapse of 160 years has 
not, it will be readily conceded by many, brought 
any greater purity into its practice, or reduced 
the danger to the Christian life, in which young 
men may involve themselves by selecting it as 
their occupation. 
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He says, ‘I clearly perceived the practice of 
the law, and to be frequently in the suits and 
contests of the world, would be inconsistent 
with divine peace in my own mind, expose me 


° > | 
to many temptations, and confine me so that 1| 


could not follow the Lord in that way wherein 
I understood he was leading me and purposed 
to bring me forward.” 

He applies this in a double sense ; first, in 


that which may relate to all, as a great and| 


dangerous obstruction to that sanctification and 
justification needful for salvation, and also more 
particularly as to his apprehension that the 
Lord was working in him a qualification for the 
public ministry of that holy and powerful word 
of life, by which, of His own free will and grace, 
He had called him. 

From this time he declined taking any more 
professional business, although his prospects 
were very favorable for success, and this was 
the only course as yet designed for a mainten- 
ance, but he states “that he had no concern, 
prospect or doubt then as to a way of living in 
the world.” 

He feared “ to offend the Lord by neglect or 
disobedience, which was justly to forfeit his 
mercy and favor, and cancel the seal of the cove- 
nant of life.” For “where the word of God is 
given, and become a law of life, and an imme- 
diate director, disobedience is of a higher na- 
ture, and more immediately attended with the 
sensible and dreadful condemnation of this im- 
mortal law thus ministered, than for the neglect 
of any moral command mediately administered 
to mankind whilst yet in a natural and rational 
state only.” 

Having, as he says, “thus closed his eyes 
from all worldly views, and stopped his ears 
forever from hearkening to any preferments 
there,” we find him henceforth closely connected 
with Friends. His ‘‘ delight was continually 
in the truth, and he desired no company but 
theirs, and frequented meetings on all occasions.” 
“« My heart,” he says, “ was frequently tendered 
by the truth, and it often reached and affected 
others by me, and sometimes very much; 
that I became very dear to Friends, and they to 
me. And as that tenderness was an involun- 
tary ministry, being an operation of the Spivit 
without words, I found for some time great satis- 
faction and safety in it.” 

By the simple expression—“ desiring to see 
Friends in other place”—he notes the com- 
menéement of his journeyings in the cause of 
Truth. This desire doubtless sprang from that 
ever living, ever flowing fountain of Divine love, 
the same which prompted the Apostles to go 
and see how the brethren did. 

He went with Andrew Taylor, “an able and | 
powerful minister,” and attended a meeting ap- 
pointed at Sunderland. Here was remarkably 
realized the declaration of the apostle John— 
“ Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and 
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he in us, because he has given us of his spirit.”’ 
Alluding to the abounding enjoyment of the 


| good presence of the Lord, he says, “ it greatly 


tendered me and bathed me in a flood of tears 
from divine melting love, and had the like effect 


| over the meeting ; and this happened in time of 


silence.” 


‘“ After the meeting many Friends came to 
me and expressed so much love and respect as 
gave me occasion to consider what could be the 
reason of it, for they were all strangers to me 
and I to them; and being but a child in the 
knowledge of the invisible operations of the 
con of truth and its effects by instruments in 

yay of silence and sympathy, I had looked at 
tie effects only in myself for my own strength 
and consolation; and yet could not but observ: 
that, when truth broke in upen me in an emi- 
nent manner, with which in other places I had 
often been favored before, it affected the living 
part of the meeting the same way at the same 
time ; and it is clear to my understanding by 
experience, that there is a communication of 
Divine love through the one spirit, and that un- 
speakable, among the sanctified in Christ at this 
day, as well as in times past; and that, in a 
state of holy silence, as the members of Christ 
sit together in their heavenly places in Him. 


To be continued. 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders took 
place on Seventh day, the 26th of 4th month, 
at eleven o'clock, the Conference of Elders hav- 
ing been previously held at ten. The number 
in attendance appeared similar to that of several 
years past ; and the business of the meeting was 
conducted in usual course. 

Certificates on behalf of Sarah Squire, John 
P. Milner, and Henry Hopkins, with minutes 
on behalf of Robert and Christine Alsop, and 
Eliza P. Gurney, were produced and read. Th 
three first were on a general visit to Friends in 
Ireland ; the others to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and some few others. 

First day, the 27th.—The meetings for worshiy 
in Dublin were largely attended, a goodly num- 
ber of persons of other denominations forming 
part of the assembly; and the meetings were, 
we believe, satisfactory, and, it is to be hoped, 
to many, profitable opportunities. 

Second day, morning.—The meeting assem- 
bled at the usual hour, rather small at first, but 
subsequently became considerably increased. 
Two ministering Friends were engaged briefly, 
but impressively, in religious communication, 
prior to the commencement of the business. Al! 


| the representatives except four were present. 


Our friend Jacob Green, was among the absent, 
through indisposition. 

The certificates and minutes on behalf of our 
English friends were read in course. Then came 
a written report from the Meeting of Ministers 
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and El lers, an it nprovement, it was cons side re d, 
on previous practice, which had been given 
verbally. 

The London and Foreign epistles came next 
in order of reading, Ohio excepted, these docu- 
ments giving rise to little remark. There was 
no epistle received from North Carolina; the 
others were referred as usual to 


a committee ; 


and after tr insacting some routine business, the 
meeting adjourned to allow time for the repre- 
sentatives to meet and choose clerks. This body 
ase to the continuance of last year’s clerk, 
with Henry Russell and James N. Richardson as 
assistants. In the afternoon, the Yearly Meet- 
ing took up the question involved in the Ohio 
separation ; the meeting last year having con- 
cluded to adopt the report of its committee, that 
no decision should, at that time, be come to, 
and to leave it for further consideration at the 
present. 

After some interchange of sentiment, it was 
decided to open in the meeting at large, the 
question as to which of the two Y« arly Meetings 
in Ohio we should recognize. Accordingly there 
were read the various official documents, received 
from or on behalf of both bodies, which occupied 
several hours. The meeting then settling down 
to the consideration of the important subject 
thus brought before it, after solid deliberation 
and much expression of sentiment, the judgment 
of the meeting was recorded in favor of the 
body in Ohio represented by Jonathan Binns 
and Jane M. Plummer as clerks. 

This sitting occupied five and a half hours, 

and after such protracted deliberation, the meet- 
ing was fairly exhausted. There was, however, 
much unanimity in this decision, but one Friend 
advocating further delay, and no voice being 
raised in favor of the other body. The Friends 
at the table were intrusted with the bringing 
in to another sitting, a suitable minute as a re- 
cord of the judgment come to by the meeting. 

Third day morning, 4th month 29th.—Soon 
after coming together, the Friends appointed 
produced the draft of minute ordered at the pre- 
2 sitting, which was approved and adopted. 

A duly authenticated copy to be sent to the 
correspondent of the body recognized; and a 
similar copy, together with the epistle forwarded 
therefrom, to be sent to Benjamin Hoyle, the 
clerk of the other body. 

The answers to the queries were then proceed- 
ed with, as far as the seventh inclusive. De- 
ficiencies were reported as to the attendance of 
religious meetings; also in relation to the im- 
portant duty of parental care in the training of 
young persons—and with reference to the mainte- 
nance of our testimony relative to ecclesiastical 
demands, &c. Much weighty counsel went forth 


on some of the subjects above alluded to, and | 


the deficiencies reported as to our testimony | 
against a hireling ministry, took such hold of 
the meeting, as to cause reference of the subject 


to the Large Committee. This was a solid si‘- 
ting, and we trust it will be remembered by some 
as an instructive opportunity. 

Evening.—The remaining queries and answe s 
were read, and the whole referred to three 
Friends, to prepare answers therefrom to the 
first eleven, for London. The consideration now 
arose, in usual course, as to whether the state of 
the body, as depicted in the answers brought uy 
claimed the further care an d attention of ‘he 
meeting. No particular concern being express 
ed, a minute was made expressive of the exercise 
of the meeting in view of our present condition 
as a Society; which being read, was approved, 
and adopted. It concludes with a “ desire that 
all among us may be aroused toa serious con- 
sideration of our great responsibilities as profes- 
sors of the Christian name; and by increased 
devotedness of heart to the Lord, be strength- 
ened of Him to greater dedication to His service, 
and to that measure of individual faithfulness 
by which our own growth in grace will be ac- 
vanced, and the cause of truth and righteour- 
ness be promoted.” The Accounts of Sufferings 
sustained by Friends in the three provinces were 
read, the amount being £494, 10s. 9d. 

Large Committee met at eight, P. M., and 
separated sub-committees for the London and 
Foreign epistles. Some discussion arose as to 
sending an ep listle to Philadelphia, not knowing 
the present state of that Yearly Meeting as to a 
division this year ; but it was believed best not 
to omit addressing them at thistime. Though 
no epistle was received from North Carolina, yet 
it was concluded to address their next Yearly 
Meeting as usual. 

Fourth day morning, 4th month 30th.—Meet- 
ing for worship, which was a large gathering ; 
and a number of Friends were engaged to winis- 
ter to the assembly. Soon after the meeting 
dispersed, the Yearly Meeting’s Committee (a 
standing body analogous in function to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in London) met by appoint- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting, and was occupied 
about two hours in considering some provisions 
of the Tithe Rent Charge Act. 

+ » * * * * * 

Fifth day morning, \st of 5th month.—At 
eleven o'clock the Yearly Meeting assembled. 
A minute of last Yearly Meeting in London was 
submitted for adoption by our Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, recommending Monthly Meetings 
to bestow care and oversight towards young per- 
sons, not members, educated at our public schools. 
This opened a discussion of considerable length 
and interest, respecting the class alluded to in 
the minute, as well as our own members in early 
life. A number of young persons took part in 
this discussion, and it was generally conceded 
that more kindly care and interest needed to be 
exercised towards the youth. The subject of 
the early religious training of children was much 
dwelt upon, ‘and some systematic and associated 
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plan in of relig gious instruction ay young persons | mitted for adoption by the Yearly Meeting’ 8 


spoken to by various individu: ls, without any- 
thing, however, of a prac ‘tical nature being sug- 

gested. The deliberation on this subject was 
agreeably conducted, and manifested that the 


Committee. The notification of such parties to 
the Meetings for Discipline established in that 
country, is the prominent feature of this minute ; 
and after some time spent in deliberation on the 


minds of many of our young people are thought- | comparative advantages and disadvantages of the 


ful about their best interests. There is, however, 


course suggested, it was adopted, and directions 


in our judgment, too much of a looking outward | issued to our Monthly Meetings to comply with 


for that instruction, which is more convincing- 
ly to be learned within. Outward means, doubt- 
less, have their use, where judiciously adminis- 
tered ; but there is much reason to believe, that 
an increased watchful attention to the teachings 
of the Spirit of Truth in the heart is that which 
is mi ainly wanting ; and a fear impresses us, that 
this important part of Christian truth is not 
sufficiently and practically recognized by some 
who may even be measurably awakened to a 
sense of the unspeakable value of eternal things. 

Did this watchful care more prevail, it would 
manifest its good fruits in greater solidity and 
gravity of demeanor, in the daily walk amongst 
men, and greater willingness to yield to those 
restraints of the cross of Christ, which are ever 
opposed to a conformity to the world, in attire, 
deportment, and language—in harmony with 
the apostolic exhortion, not to be “ conformed 
to this world ; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds, that ye may prove what 
is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” 

The minute was adopted, and recommended to 
the attention of Monthly Meetings, soon after 
which, the Meeting adjourned. 

Fifth day evening.—The first matter for con- 
sideration was a proposition, received last year 
from Leinster Quarterly Meeting, for the sanc- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting to the use of grave 
stones. In Ireland there has never been any 
rule of discipline, or minute of advice, on thissub- 
ject, long established practice having discounte- 
nanced the use of stones indicating where our 
Friends are laid ; but of later time—and especial- 
ly since Friends in England have adopted a dif- 
ferent course—a growing desire, on the part of 
many, has been manifested for the introduction 
of these memorials of the dead. ‘There appeared 
a considerable diversity of sentiment on this 
subject, and its discussion occupied a large por- 
tion of the time of the meeting. Of young 
Friends, a large number, and some few of those 
more advanced, were in favor of adopting the 
proposition. The number who took an opposite 
view was much less. It was deemed best, there- 
fore, to yield to the wishes of the majority, as, 
in the opinion of many, no principle of the So- 
ciety was involved in the concession. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to draft a 
minute on the subject, to be submitted to a 
future sitting. 

A minute of London Yearly Meeting, 1855, 
respecting the extending care towards members 
of the Society resident in Australia, was sub- 


its provisions, with reference both to such as 
have already emigrated, or may hereafter settle 
in that locality. 

A minute of Carlow Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our late friend, Elizabeth Barrington, 
of Ballitore, was now read, and being accepta- 
ble to the meeting, was signed by the clerk on 
its behalf. 

Testimonies respecting our deceased friends 
William Forster and Rachel Priestman, were 
read. 

Sixth day morning.—Meeting for worship. 
A number of Friends were engaged in ministry 
and in prayer. 

At the rise of the meeting, the Epistle Com- 
mittee met, and passed some of the Foreign 
epistles; also a circular paragraph for all of 
them, on the restoration of peace in Europe ; 
and a paragraph to be appended to each, inform- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting’s decision on the 
Ohio question—omitting the latter in that to 
Ohio, in consequence of its being accompanied 
by the minute of the Yearly Meeting. 

Sixth day afternoon.—The subject of the 
punishment of death was introduced, and some 
time spent in deliberation upon it. The discus- 
sion was an interesting one, and it issued in the 
nomination of a committee to prepare a petition 
to both Houses of Parliament, for the abolition 
of this mode of punishment, and to be signed by 
the meeting at large. 

Seventh day morning.—The petition for the 
abolition of death punishments, prepared by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, was read 
and agreed to, and arrangements made for its 
being signed by Friends generally at the close 
of this sitting ; the care of its presentation being 
left in the hands of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee. 

A concern, expressed at an early sitting of 
the Yearly Meeting , respecting the restoration 
of peace, and the “thankful feeling which was 
due from us, as being by our peace eable princi- 
ples exempted from having any part in the late 
war, or suffering through bereavement of rela- 
tives or by their mutilations—a concern which 
did not, at the time of being introduced, make 
much way in the minds of Friends, was again 
brought forward, and so laid hold of the meet- 
ing as to issue in the naming of a committee to 
prepare a suitable minute for the adoption of 
the meeting. Those thus named retired, and 
some time after returned with an essay of a 
minute, which, with some alteration, was adopt- 
ed and recorded. 
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The representatives to London Yearly Meet- 
ing were nominated, and a communication from 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting was received, in- 
timating that their meeting was drawing toa 
close, and that they had been favored at seasons 
with the presence of heavenly good, and had 
conducted their business with much harmony. 
A record of similar import was made by our 
clerk ; next ensued a time of impressive silence ; 
several Friends were then engaged in minis- 
terial service, soon after which the concluding 
minute was read, and after a brief pause the 
meeting separated.— British Friend. 


MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS, LONDON. 


Second day, 5th month 19th.—The Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders assembled. 
But little change was obvious, since last year, 
in the appearance of Friends in advanced life, 
of whom no inconsiderable number were present. 

Several Friends in the ministry, of both sexes, 
spoke previous to the opening of the business, 
the substance of all being thankfulness in being 
permitted to meet again. 

The sitting was mainly occupied in reading 
the answers to those queries which are appro- 
priate to meetings of this description, and Friends 
took comfort from those answers. Some instruc- 
tive remarks were made on the right training 
of children, and the position of responsibility 
which rested on Friends in the stations repre- 
sented in that meeting. 

Very striking was the solemnity that pervaded 
the whole of the sitting—a thankfully-felt evi- 
dence of the Lord’s continued goodness, and a 
cheering token of His favor, that may be boped 
for in future sittings. 

In the afternoon, a summary of the answers 
which had been prepared, was carefully con- 
sidered ; and having been signed by the clerk, 
he called on a friend who had a concern to 
spread before the meeting—viz., Joseph Buck- 
ley, of Manchester—to visit Friends of Norway, 
and to seek opportunities with serious persons. 
Certificates of the cordial concurrence of Hard- 
shaw East Monthly Meeting, and of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire, were pro- 
duced on his behalf, and a flow of encouragement 
ensued on the part of many Friends. 

Our friend, William Tanner, then adverted to 
the prospect which had just been considered by 
the meeting, adding his encouragement, and 
proceeded—in returning the certificates granted 
him to travel thither last year in company with 
his wife—to give a lengthened account of their 
journey, which extended to within the Arctic 
Circle. 

He found an open door in that country, and 
had to acknowledge Divine guidance and support. 
In the more northern part of his travels, great 
opposition was met with to the holding of meet- 


ings; so that he had been unable to get places 
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to meet the people, arising from the determined 
hostility of the Lutheran priests. 

His services in Stavanger and its neighbor- 
hood, occupied a considerable portion of time. 
He attended the Yearly Meeting held by Friends 
in that country, on the Seventh-day after he 
arrived, wherein evidence was afforded of much 
right qualification, and several impcrtant sub- 
jects were considered. They came from great 
distances to attend this meeting at Stavanger, 
their chief settlement, Friends being principally 
there and about that place. A meeting for 
worship first, and two mectings afterwards, that 
day, concluded the meeting. Meetings with 
Friends, and in places accessible from Stavanger, 
by means of the fiords, were held numerously ; 
and many opportunities occurred for service of 
a less public character. It never became neces- 
sary to explain to those not of our Society, our 
manner of worship. There was a manifest 
thankful appreciation, by large resort to the 
meetings of persons living distant from the place 
at which they were held. Some of the occasions 
were peculiarly solemn. Some detail on this mat- 
ter is intended to be read in the Yearly Meeting. 

On Third day morning, our friend Priscilla 
Green, spread before the meeting her concern 
to visit Friends in America. Unity and sympa- 
thy were expressed very much at large by many 
Friends, liberty for which was considerably ex- 
tended, and led to a suitable record ; after which, 
and at several times the offering of fervent sup- 
plication, the meeting, thus interestingly occu- 
pied for more than two hours, was left at liberty 
to receive from our friend, Robert Lindsey, some 
account of his religious labors, in conjunction 
with Frederick Mackie, chiefly in the southern 
hemisphere. This account was the less extend- 
ed, as a more detailed statement is intended for 
the Yearly Meeting. Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, Sydney, and the colony of New South 
Wales, to some extent ; Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, and afterwards the Cape Colony, occupied 
about three anda half years. He acknowledged 

the comfort of intercourse amongst some of the 
Friends settled in some of the parts mentioned ; 
the openness, in general, to receive the gospel 
message ; the way made for them for opportuni- 
ties with the convict population; as well as that 
they found many persons somewhat connected 
with the Society, or individual members much 
| detached from it, whom they were concerned to 
visit. He feelingly adverted to the provision, 
| not of his own seeking, of a suitable companion. 
Something, though not assumed by the narrator, 
' seemed to have been realized of the fulfilment 
| of our Lord’s injunction on one occasion, viz., 
| to seek the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Adjourned, as usual, to such time as may be 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting.—Jbid. 
Pitarim’s Procress.—We have just re- 
ceived from a friend in China, a copy of the 
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crim’s Progress,’ translated into ( Dinees by 
W. C. Burns, missionary of the English Presby- 
terian Church at Amoy. It is something near 





the size 





of demy 8vo, about half an inch thick, 
and is nicely printed on smooth yellow paper 
manufactured from rice straw. It is embel- 
lished by a number of illus strations, remarkably 
well executed; the figures and faces are quite 
Chinese. It is not printed with types, but each 
page is engraved on wooden blocks, which come 
to form a cheap and convenient stereotype. On 
account of the mass of population in China, the 
wages are extremely low, and this is evidenced 
by the price of this book, which, we understand, 
costs about 4d per copy.— Life va rald. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
INGS. 

An able, and what is much better, a truly Chris- 
tian Epistle,has been adopted by our Ye arly Meet- 
ing to the Ye arly Meeting of Philade ‘Iphia—an 
honest, faithful and truthful epistle, pervaded 
throughout by a loving spirit. No admission, 
even by implication, of the truth of the charges 
of unsoundn 
waters ; 
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but a calm and 





Friends, as sanctioned by the New Testament. 


If, then, an epistle can avail anything to still 







things,” we confess that in welcoming this latest 
proof of brotherly faithfulness and love, the pre- 






thus fulfilled owr duty, that our hands are clear. 
The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia is at pre- 
sent placed in so peculiar a position by those 
whose influence mainly guides its discipline, 
that it is difficult to see how on the one hand 
it can continue as it is, or on the other how it 
can under existing circumstances so change its 
course, as to be one in the brotherly band of 
Yearly Meetings. We should have much re- 
gretted had the course recommended by some 
of our Friends, of not replying to the Philadel- 
phia epistle, been decided upon, not only be- 
cause we should be grieved to break unneces 
sarily the tie which so long has united us, but 
because such course would have been unjust to 
the many members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing who are one with us in faith, doctrine and 
discipline. At present, can only recognize 
one Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia; and of 
that Yearly Meeting a considerable part are as 
uneasy with the course pursued by the majority 
towards other Yearly Me »e tings as we can be. 
If they, then, do not think the ‘time come for a 
division, (if division indeed must be) let us not 
do anything to divide or stimulate a dividing 
spirit. It is not likely, it is barely possible, 
that matters can long rest where they are in 
Philadelphia. That Yearly Meeting practically 
















we 


















ess, so recklessly hurled across the | 
dignified assertion of | 
our maintenance of the principles of the early 


the troubled waters, we have thus done our part; | 
and yet, while we are prepared to “hope all | 


vailing feeling has been with us that we have | 


disowns three Yearly Meetings with which we ' Mechain, who had been sent to Spain to pr 
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are in fellowship, New England, Baltimore and 
Ohio, and unless we are misinformed, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, the largest in the world, and 
consisting of thirty or forty thousand members, 
and the Yearly Meetings of New York and North 
Carolina, are not likely to continue their cor- 
eineuileds with Philadelphia, if that Yearly 
Meeting persists in declining to acknowledge 
New England and Baltimore. Patience, then, 
seems still to be the watchword, and may its 
perfect work be the restoration of true unity 
amongst our Friends in Philadelphia.—London 


Frit nd. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF SCIENCE. 

In a former volume of the “ Leisure Hour,” 
we printed a brief memoir of Francis Arago, the 
great French astronomer and mathematician to 
whom modern science owes so much, 
whose discovery of temporary magnetism is based 
the existence of the electric telegraph. That 
memoir touched but briefly on the events of the 
philosopher’s youth, which was one of adventurt 
and peril in the discharge of the duties of his 
yrofession. Of these adve sntures M. Arago has 
left behind him an autobiographical record, un- 
der the title of * History of my Youth.” It is 
but a cursory review, penned from recol 


and on 


llection 
after the lapse of years, yet it is full of interest- 
ing and instructive matter, and we feel that we 
need offer no apology to our readers for present- 
| ing them with a condensed summary of the facts 
which it relates. 

When Arago was a mere boy, residing with 
his parents at Perpignan, an accidental meeting 
with a young officer of engineers, who had been a 
pupil of the Polytechnic School, determined him 
to the study of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. He must have been possessed of extra- 
ordinary resolution and perseverance, and of 
faculties no less extraordinary for success in the 
pursuit which he chose thus early, and which 
he prosecuted with undiminished ardor to the 
end of his life. With no other assistance than he 
derived from the advice of M. Raynal, a private 
gentleman versed in mathematics, with whom 
his family were acc juainted, he made himself 
master, before he was sixteen years of age, of all 
the subjects contained in the programme for ad- 





| mission to the Polytechnic School. When the 
proper period arrived, he went with a compan- 

lion to Toulouse for examination, at which he 

came off more than triumphant, and was plac 


by the examiner, M. Monge, first on the + fist. 

Arago entered the Polytechnic Schoolin 1803, } 
his seventeenth year, and studied under the cele- 
brated Legendre, whom he conciliated by his 
talent and independence. In his second year, 
he was appointed chef de brigade, nad hd 
ments in the residence of the hydrographer, 
Hatchette, and gained the friends ship of che first 
professors of the college. Soon after this, M. 
long 
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the meridional line as far as Farmentera, ded. 
and his son resigned the secretaryship of the 
Observatory. Arago was requested to fill the 
vacancy, and was introduced by his friend Pois- 
son to the great Laplace, who loaded him with 
civilities. The heart of the young student bound- 
ed with joy when he dined with the great geome- 
ter, the author of the ‘* Méchanique Céleste,” in 
the Rue de Tournon. 

At the ¢ )bservatory, Arago became the fellow- 
laborer of Biot in his researches on the refrac- 
tion of gases. While thus employed, the two 
submitted to Lapl ce a project for resuming the 
measurement interrupted by the death of Me- 
chain, and were soon after ap ypointed by govern- 
ment to prosecute that mission. They departed 
from Paris at the commencement of 1806, and 
immediately began their work. They found the 
old signals ove rth rowan by storms, and endured 


| an escape. 


creat fatigues in traversing on foot the moun- | 
tainous districts between Valencia and Catalonia | 


and the kingdom of Arragon, in order to re-es- 
tablish them. These toils were only varied by 
solitude for months together on the summit of a 


lofty peak, and the occasional society of a couple 


of Carthusian monks, who, in violation of the 


rulcs of their order, came to converse with them. 
Add to this, that their lives were often threat- 
ened by banditti, from whom the writer records 
several hair-breadth escapes—and some idea may 
be formed of the disagreeable romance of their 
position. During a great part of the time 
Arago’s companion, M. Biot, 
a fever at T arragon, and he had to prosecute 
his labors alone. The state of society in Spain 
at that time was as bad as it is possible to im- 
agine ; robberyand murder stalked abroad in the 
solitude s, assassins took refuge in the churches, 
where they defied the sword of justice, and the 
tomish priests, abandoned to party enmities and 
sensual indulgences, made a mock of religion. 
M. Biot, on his recovery, rejoined 
Valencia, and both proceeded to Farmentera, 
where they successfully accomplished the task 
they had undertaken. M. Biot then returned 
to Paris, and Arago remained to carry out the 
measurement through the islands of Majorca and 
Ivica. By this time war had broken out be- 
tween France and Spain. Arago had fixed his 
station on the top of a high mountain in Majorea, 
and the populace, mad with hatred against every- 
thing French, chose to construe his scientific 
demonstrations into war sig 
to the French arn y: He was obliged to tly for 
his life in diseuise. He was refused admission 
on board his own vessel by the captain, and 
narrowly escaped, not without a wound from a 
dagger, into the castle of Belver, as a prisoner. 


nals and telegraphs 


The governor of the prison, an eccentric person- 
age, who appears to have discove red the merits 
of hye dropathy forty years prior to Preissnitz, 


treated him kindly. One friend alone dared to 
visit him, and, to relieve the tedium of confine- 


| 
Arago at 





| 
i 





ment, sent him the journals of the times as fast 
as they appeared. In one of these Arago read 
the account of his own execution asa spy, im 
which he was described as having submitted to 
his fate with becoming decency. ‘The perusal 
of this paragraph convinced him that his death 
was resolved on, and he determined to attempt 
By the aid of his friend Rodriguez, 
he found means to embark in a frail fishing-boat, 
on the 28th of July, 1808, and, first touching at 
Cabrera, arrived at Algiers on the 3d of August. 
Here the crew were refused permission to dis- 
embark, by one of the police, who was a Spaniard, 
and they had to fight for liberty to step ashore. 
Arago and his three companions in flight were 
hospitably received by the French consul, who 
furnished them with false passports, and pr ured 
them a passage in a vessel about to sail for Mar- 
seilles. The vessel left the port of Algiers on 
the 13th of August, and entered the Gulf of 
Lyons on the 16th, Here she unhappily fell in 
with a Spanish privateer, who took possession 


| of her as a prize, under the pretence that she 


was Violating the blockade raised by Spain on 
all the coasts of France. Looking from the cabin 
of the vessel, Arago recognized among the crew 


of the boat which had come to take possession 


of the prize, his old servant Pablo Blanco. He 
immediately got into bed and covered his head 


| with the counterpane, lest Pablo should recog- 


nise him, and betray him. The supposed prize 


’ | was taken to Rosas, and the crew and passengers 


was laid up with | 


placed in quarantine in a dismantled windmill, 
the young philosopher fortunately escaping re- 
cognition by his old servant. 

The captured vessel being richly laden, the 

Spanish authorities wished to declare it a law- 
ful prize. They asserted that Arago was her 
proprietor, and began an examination, in order 
to get evidence of that fact, if possible ; but the 
young fellow puzzled them so completely by the 
various dialects he spoke, that they were unable 
to fix his nationality, much less to identify him 
as owner, and they gave up the attempt as a bad 
job. Being in possession of a safe-conduct from 
the English Admirality, Arago wrote to the 
captain ‘of an English vessel at anchor in the 
roads, demanding his protection ; the captain, 
however, refused to “mix himself up” in the 
affair, and left him to his fate. Meanwhile, 
finding that the report of his being a Spanish 
deserter, and the owner of the prize, was gain- 
ing credit, he wrote to the commandant of the 
place, declaring himself a Frenchman, and pro- 
ved the declaration by reference to his former 
servant Pablo Blanco. But that same day the 
commandant was superseded by an Irish colonel, 
and Arago still remained in quarantine. 

When the term of quarantine had expired, the 
prisoners were removed to the fortress of Rosas, 
and Arago, with his friend M. Berthémie, were 
thrust into a casemate which was no better than 
a dungeon, and fed on rations of dry bread and 
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rice, which latter they had no means of cooking. | admit that many pass along from childhood to 
To obtain better food, he sold his watch for a 
fourth of its value, an act which, though it 
relieved his present necessities, not very long , : ; 
after plunged his family in sorrow. It happen- habit of attention to the convenience of others 


old age with very little reflection on the wants 


; aes 
and conveniences of any but themselves. The 


ed that Arago’s father, who, ignorant of the fate is often neglected by parents, for the very same 
of his son, went in quest of news wherever | reason that the man did not teach his daughter 
Spaniards were to be found, saw in the hands 
of a soldier the watch he had given to him at 
parting, and at once concluding him to be dead, 
swooned on the spot.— Leisure Hour. 


Greek. Parents cannot teach their children 
what they have not learned themselves. <A 
habit of disregarding the accommodation and 


To be continued. comfort of others, sometimes manifests itself in 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. tention of unkindness was entertained. I was 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1856, | Once witness, when quite a child, to a manifesta- 
tion of that species of unkindness, in a case where 





—= ja very repulsive way, where no th yught or in- 





SELFISHNEss.—Man is essentially a selfish |the parties exhibiting it had probably not 













creature. The principle of selfishness implanted the slightest idea that there was anything in their 


in our nature is unquestionably one of vital im- conduct inconsistent with entire propriety and 
friendliness. The exhibition alluded to must 
have been the result of habit, and not of design. 


Three men and their wives left Philadelphia in 


portance ; it is indeed essential to the preserva- 
tion of our existence. It is also of great import- 
ance that it should be confined within its proper 
limits ; when permitted to predominate, so as to | company, to return to their respective habita- 
be the all-pervading principle of action, it is| tions; one pair lived about sixteen miles from 
liable to become, in some measure, destructive 


} 


the city, the others, something more than twice 
to its own object. Our Saviour, in his sermon 


as far; the residence of those who lived nearest 
on the mount, with the consummate wisdom | the city, being directly on the road to the homes 
which marked all his words, seized upon this of the other four. The plan of the journey was 
principle as a guide and stimulus to virtuous 
and benevolent actions: “All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do 


ye even so unto them, for this is the law and 


for the six to keep together during the first six- 
teen miles, for the latter then to accept of the 
hospitality of their travelling companions for 
the night, and in the morning to proceed on 
the prophets ;” a condensation of the precepts their journey homewards. They were all 
and injunctions of all the preceding dispensa- mounted but one, and he was the one at whose 
tions. This maxim, we may observe, does not | house they expected te lodge. He was not far 
from fifty years of age, active for his years, but 


certainly old enough to be considerably fatigued 


intimate any prohibition to a proper care of 
ourselves, but it inculcates, not only a strict 
honesty in our intercourse with others, but a| by a continued walk of sixteen miles. The 
benevolence of motive and akindaess of manner | afternoon was cold and the ground covered with 
with which we would wish others to act towards | snow; the horsemen sometimes found it expe- 
us. It isthe admonition of the apostle—“ Look | dient to dismount and walk some distance for 
not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.’’? A due re- 


the recovery of their warmth ; but though their 
companion and intended host was toiling on 
gard to this admonition, if ineuleated in early foot through the snow, neither of them appears 
life, becomes, like every thing else, an estab- | to have had an idea that the vacant saddle might 
lished habit. It is therefore a matter of vital | possibly afford some relief to his wearied limbs, 
importance, that parents, and more particularly 


mothers, in forming the minds of their children, 


as it certainly would have done without incon- 
venience to themselves. They, however, kept 


A 


feelings and wants of others an object of early 


should be careful to make a due regard to the| on, the horsemen walking as it seemed to suit 
| their convenience, while their travelling com- 


attention. Such a habit, formed in childhood, | panion performed all this distance on foot. And 
constitutes in later life an agreeable auxiliary | 


. 


here let it be observed, that these apparently 





to the exercise of virtuous principles ; but if we | churlish horsemen were not the only ones, per- 


look abroad into the world, we are compelled to' haps not the principal ones, on whom the blame 
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ought to fall; they, no vo doabt, as hes bees, al- stiong eniesil, aad the chaise a good sound one ; 
ready observed, had been very much neglected | it was therefore obvious that, at the expense of 
in their education, but their host was a man of |a little inconvenience, the footman could be 
good understanding, possessing discernment | conveyed across the water. Stopping, therefore, 
enough to discover that the hospitality they would till the footman came up, the owner of the 
receive that night and the following morning, | chaise invited him to take his seat by the side 
four suppers, four breakfasts and two beds, would | of his daughter, and poising himself as well as 
have been very partially counterbalanced by} he could upon their knees, in a position half 
each of the horsemen giving up his horse during | standing and half sitting, he drove carefully 
eight miles of the journey; if the guests had | across the stream. As they approached the 
not the brains to discover it, they ought to have | opposite bank, a small boat moored there was 
been informed by some one who had, and there | struck by an eddy, and placed in such a position 
can be little doubt that a suggestion of that na-|as to render it impossible to ascend the bank. 
ture, for at least a part of the journey, would | Here then it was discovered that the driver had 
have been cordially received. But their pedes- |} brought over with him the assistance he needed 
trian companion, somewhat indignant at their | for getting out of the water. By the help of 
stupidity and want of thought, would not con-| his passenger the obstruction was quickly re- 
descend to suggest what must have appeared to| moved; both parties were accommodated, and 
him so obvious a consideration, and he had his | both were obliged. 
reward. Though the result of such a disposition is not 
With some persons of certain habits and cha- | always so obvious and so immediate, we may 
racter, there seems to be a vague idea enter-| rest assured that it will never ultimately miss 
tained, that whatever is contributed to the con- | its reward. The consciousness of having done 
venience of others is so much deducted from | right is its own sufficient recompense. 
their own. The following instance, which came| There are probably few situations in which 
to my knowledge at least half a century ago, | the principle of selfishness is exhibited in a 
seems to be of this nature: A farmer, having | more undisguised manner than at public houses, 





a considerable stream flowing through his pre-| and in public conyeyances. There the real 
mises, erected a bridge over it for his own use | clown is frequently manifested under the guise 
and convenience. At atime when this stream |of a gentleman. Offers of kindness and accom- 
was considerably swollen, a person wishing to| modation, if acknowledged at all, appear too 
cross it, apprehending that the fording was not | coldly received to indicate a feeling of gratitude. 
quite safe, applied for permission to use the | It, ought, however, to be remembered that real 
bridge, but was told by the owner that the | politeness is not to be worn like a holiday suit, 
bridge was erected for his own accommodation | only among equals and on particular occasions, 
and not for the use of the public ; permission | but to be interwoven like the dialect of the lan- 
was therefore refused. While a disposition to | guage, into the speech and utterance. The man 
cultivate habits of kindness and attention to| whose politeness springs from the heart carries 





others is preserved, opportunities for their exer- | it with him wherever he goes, to be used when- 
cise frequently arise, which the selfish man does | ever occasion demands it. 

not perceive. ‘The following incident, though} There is one form in which selfishness fre- 
apparently of little importance, is not without a] quently appears, wherein the character of the 
moral: A man and his daughter, riding to-| passion is probably not suspected. I allude to 
gether in a chaise and one, on approaching the | the tenacity with which many persons adhere 
Brandywine, which was then full of ice-cold | to an opinion which they | ive once expressed. 
water, overtook and passed a solitary footman. | It can hardly be denied that the opinions formed 


pedestrian was to get over the stream; there | orof circumstances by which we are surrounded, 


° } » < . ? - 7 
was no bridge and no ferry boat kept there ; the | rather than of any well digested and well con- 


The man in the chaise began to reflect how the — proclaimed are often the result of accident, 


seat in the chaise would accommodate, conve- | sidered examination of the case. From the ob- 
niently, only two, and with those two it was |stinacy with Which many people adhere to the 
already occupied ; but the horse was a large and ' opinions once expressed, even when they hardly 
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know, or perhaps do not TS yw at all, aie the 
opinion in juestion came to be 
seem as though their judgme 
the Medes and 


changed. 


‘ormed, it would 
nt, like the laws of 
Persians, was never to be 
To call into question the judgment 
or conclusions of persons of this charaeter, is 
evidently not to awaken inquiry into the sound- 
ness of those conclusions ; but 
such ingenuity as the party may possess, to de- 
Goldsmith’s brief des- 
cription of the country scho 
exemplification in many cases : 


fend and sup port them. 


Imaster finds 


‘Even tho’ vanquished, he could argue still.” 


E. L. 


Marriep.—At Friend’s Me Spiceland, 
Henry County, India tl 


oh of Fourth 
month last, Jenv Symons to CL pra Hat, both 


members of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 
, At Friends Mecti. Walnut Creek, 
Fayette Co., Ohio, on the 22d 
JoserpH Pietsmryer, of 
daughter of Gershom and Abigail Perdue, both 
members of Fairfield Monthly ng 
a At Friends’ Meeting House, North Fer- 
risburgh, Vt., on the 6th al last month, JosEpH | 
Hatt, son of Horatio N. and Ruth C. Hall, to | 
Exizapetuy A. Hazarp, daughter of Seneca and | 
Elizabeth Hazard (the latter deceased,) both of 


Ferrisburg Month 


ly Meeting. 


ha, on 





\leeting. 


Diep,—On the 8th of last month, Exizapetu | 
Ann WaLTHALL, wife of Thos. Walthall, in the 
3lst year of ner age,—a member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. 

, On the 18: h of 6th mo., in the 14th year 
of her age, GutteLma, eldest daughter of Seanad 
and Unity c. Hole, of Carrol Co., Ohio, a member 
of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. Her disease 
prevented much communication during her sick- 
ness, yet her very serious and ‘thoughtful turn of 
mind a some mont hs previous, leaves the con- 
soling hope that she has been removed from the 
trials of this world to where “God shall wipe 
away all tears from her eyes, and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, jor the former things 
are passed away.”’ 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


th 21st, 1856.— 
o'clock, and the 


Fourth-day morni dy 5th. Mor 
The first sitting was held at 
attendance was considered f 

Joseph Thorp, the clerk of 


ing, read the opening minute. The calling over 


of the names of the representa tives, the first of | 


the usual routine business, was gone through 
and with fewer exceptions 
only we believe), they answ 
For the absence of these four, 
sons were assigned. 

After some other appointments had been 
read, a Friend said he had to propose an altera- ! 





to call into action | 


its | manner. 


i ot Fifth month last, | 
Chilicothe, to Exiza L,, | 


an average one. | 


st Yearly Meet- | 


red to their names. | 
satisfactory rea- 


tion in the te of procedure with the business 
of the meeting, viz., to postpone the reading of 
the foreign epistles till the answers to the queries 
had been read. This, he observed, had been 
the customary mode of proceeding, until there 
seemed ground for departing from it a number 
of years ago; but he thought there would be 
lan advantage in recurring to the previous prac- 
tice , as he had j jus st proposes d. He had no wish 
to provoke discussion, and he had nothing so 
much at heart as to see the business of the 
}meeting conducted in the most advantageous 


A number of Friends expressing ap- 
proval of what had been suggested, and no ob- 
jection being offered, the answers to the queries 
were accordingly begun, and were overtaken as 
| far as Essex, previous to the adjournment about 
one P. M. 

After the reading of the answers from Corn- 
| wall, a testimony was produced and read, in 
| behalf of the late Sarah Rundell, of Liskear]. 

In the answers thus far, there appeared to be 
nothing particularly differing from other years, 
except perhaps, that the exceptions se emed 
more numerous, in regard to the attendance of 
|meetings for worship. The explanations called 
|for, however, in reference to these and other 

| points, seemed satisfactory to the meeting. The 
' numbe rs joined to our Society in the course of 
the year, “3 the ground of convincement, were 
larger than on some former occasions. In 
Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Mi eting, there 
|had been six individuals joine ‘d; in Cornwall, 
one; Cumberland and Northumberland, four; 
and Essex, three. The reading of the accounts 
of sufferings was also postponed to the conclu- 
sion of the answers to the queries. 

A few words from a ministering Friend, while 
the clerk was preparing the minute of adjourn- 
ment, had a very solemnizing influence upon the 
‘meeting. He said he felt thankful in having been 
permitted to feel at our gathering together—and 
he had no doubt it was the case that many more, 
in like manner, had been favored to feel—the 
overshadowing of our heavenly Father’s love; 
and he was desirous we should endeavor to 
cherish this feeling throughout, even till the 
close of our meetings. 

Fourth-day afte rnoon.—Met at four o'clock. 

The representatives having drawn together, as 
| directed at the close of the forn er sitting, to 
consider of a suitable Friend for clerk, and two 
for assistants, concluded to propose Joseph Thorp 
for clerk, and Robert Foster and Robert Charle- 
ton as assistants ; and the Friends proposed being 
| acceptable to the meeting, their nomination was 








, | recorded. 
than usual, (four | 


| The answers to the queries were then further 
proceeded with, commencing with those from 
Kent. 

A testimony from Rochester ‘Monthly Meet- 
ing, on behalf of Benjamin Bishop, was then 
read. 
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In re ference to pt rs ns joining our Hesiahe on 
the ground of convincement, there appeared to 


have been five cases in this Quarterly Meeting. | 


The answers from Lincolnshire were read, 
followed by a testimony from the Monthly 
Meeting of Spalding and Wainfleet, on behalf 
Joha Hurst, deceased. This was a very in- 
structive document, as also the testimony for 
Benjamin Bishop; and a 
spoke in confirmation of their contents, and ex- 
pressive of their high value for the departed. 

The reading of the answers from London and 
Middlesex finished the business of this sitting. 

Fifth-day morning, 5th Month 2d.—Met 
at ten. 

A testimony from Kingston Monthly Meet- 
ing was read, on behalf of our late valued 
friend Richard Barrett, of Croydon. Many | t 
Friends, some of them at considerable length, 
testified their sense of the worth of the deceased, 
and of his instructive example. We scarcely 
remember any similar document eliciting a 
greater amount of expression of unity and con- 
currence; while occasion was taken by several 
of the sp akers, to enc ourage those 
younger years, toa like early dedication of heart, 


¢ 
Ol 


and sabmission tothere straining and cons training | 


influences of Divine grace. 


. | 
Resumed the further reading of the answers to 


the queries. Afterthose for Norfolk and Norwich, 
came another testimony, viz., for Anna Forster, 
which was both interesting and instructive. 
Two or more Friends gave expression to the 
affectionate regard which they had entertained 
for the dec eased. The remarks of one speaker 


in particular, appeared especially sound and 
satisfact ory. 


and Saviour had much impressed him at this 


time—‘‘ He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and 
we wil: come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” Notwithstanding what man is capable 
of attaining to, as man, in the cultivation of his 
intellect, or in the ac quirement of what may be 
termed reli; gious information, it appeared very 
clear to the speaker that it is not the truths of 
religion that convert the soul, but the operation 
of the Power of Truth in and upon the heart. 
Our dear Lord said to the Jews, “Search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and the y are they which testify of me. And 
ye will not come unto me that ye might have | 
life.’ And hence it is, 
things may be, and are at times conducive to 
that end, yet we must come under the influence 
of the Power and Spirit of Christ in the heart, 


in order to partake of his salvation. There was 


nothing, he believed, that man can doof himself 


that will render him acceptable in the Divine 
sight; and it remains a living truth, that “the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 


number of Friends | 


yet in} 


The language of our blessed Lord | 


that although these | 


| spise,”” onl on this very § oui that the Lord 
alone can prepare the soul to offer it unto Him. 
Overtook the answers as far as Yorkshire, at 
| this sitting. In most of the meetings, there 
|appeared to have been some small additions to 
| the Society on the ground of convincement. In 
Westmoreland, four cases; Yorkshire, eleven. 
Respecting these latter, some interesting in- 
formation was communicated, particul: arly in 
one instance, that of a man who had belonged 
to the W esleys un body; and other three cases, 
all members of one family, a brother and two 
sisters, whose applications for members at were 
| made without the knowledge of each other, but 
from apprehension of duty; and as they re sided 
apart, to different Monthly Meetings. A num- 
ber of those received into membership, had ob- 
tained their education at some of the Society’s 
| public schools. 
| During this sitting, a visit was received from 
the Women’s Ye: arly Meeting, viz., by Mary 
Tanner and Sarah Chalk. 

Fifth- day afternoon, . four o’clock.—Met ac- 
cording to adjournment. The first business 
taken up was the perusal of a testimony from 
| York Monthly Meeting, concerning Celia 
Wilcox. The answers from the General Meet- 
ing for Scotland came next, followed by those 
from the Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland ; 
| and there was also produced and read a minute 
| from Carlow Monthly Meeting, respecting Eliza- 
| beth Barrington, of Ballitore. 

A report from the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, signed by Thomas Norton, the clerk, 





r, | stated that they had held their meeting, and 


gave a summary of the answers to the queries, 
which seemed so satisfactory that no comment 
was made upon it. 

A Friend engaged in supplication, which 
tended to solemnize the meeting, and pre- 
pare it for the important duty before it. The 
remainder of the sitting was oc cupied by sundry 
Friends conveying their views on various points 
—some in reference to the exceptions to the 
first query, and others on the present state of 
things among usasa church. By one of the 
speakers, in particular, the supposed non-adapta- 
tion of silent meetings to our present circum- 
stances, and the allegation of their not supplying 
that instruction in religious knowledge ehis hour 
youth stand in need of, were very satis factorily 
| re futed ; and it was clearly demonstrated, that 
there aaah no substitute be found in the shape 
|of any formal religious services or « utward ar- 
|rangements, to re »nder unnecess: iry individual 
subjection to Christ, throu; eh obedience to the 
teachings of the Holy $ Spirit—seeing it is the 
end of all rightly anointed ministry, to bring 
the people, younger as well as older, unto Christ, 
the minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and not 
man. 

Another Friend expressed his desire, that in 
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locking at the deficiencies existing ethotignt us, | liberty to pry according to the dictates of 
we might not be directing our attention to| Christian simplicity, instead of looking down 
others, but that every one should examine how| upon them as unfit for service in the church, 
far he is himself individually at fault ; and thus, | because of their thus differing from others. 

by each repairing, as it were, the breach before| The above is, we believe, the substance of 
his own door, there would be ability witnessed | what was said in favor of the foregoing views. 
to lay shoulder to shoulder for the general re-} An equal, or probably a greater number of 
storation. Friends, took an entirely opposite view of the 

Robert Lindsay expressed the pleasure which | question. The first in this direction speaking 
it gave him again to meet with Friends on this} somewhat briefly, he was followed by another, 
occasion, after having been prevented for a num-| who enlarged upon it in a very lucid and satis- 
ber of years, and addressed the meeting at con-| factory manner, showing the ‘soundness of the 
siderable length, impressively and much to the Society’ s testimony in ‘this partic ular, and its 
purpose, in reference to the subject then before | sewiptural authority. The testimony involved 
the meeting—the state of the body. not only the duty of exemplifying Christian 

Sixth-day morning, 5th Month 23d.—The| simplicity, but also that of resisting the ever- 
various meeting-houses were open for public | fluctuating caprices of fashion. tis not encugh 
worship, in accordance with previous intimation | that an article of attire shall be simple—the 
and usual practice. That of Devonshire House | highest style of fashion may occasionally chance 
was very largely attended, the number of our| deservedly to bear this character ; but our Chris- 
women Friends appearing considerably to pre-| tian profession prohibits a change, merely because 
ponderate. such simple article has ceased to be fashionable. 

Sixth-day afternoon, four o’clock.—Previous | As a necessary consequence, if we thus stand 
to entering on the business, Josiah Forster stated | still and attempt to stem the tide, we cannot 
that there was now on the premises, a person from | avoid becoming singular or peculiar. But this 
the south of France, in profession with Friends | peculiarity is not what our profession dictates— 
there, who was desirous of attending this meet-|it is rather what fashion exacts from us, be- 
ing, if it were agreeable; and it being mentioned | cause we refuse to swim in its current; so that 
that he was well known to many of our members | it is quite taking a wrong view to suppose’ that 
in London, permission was accordingly given, and | pecu/tarity is what our principles lead to. It is 
Thomas Hodgkin was requested to introduce | Christian simplicity, rendered eventually pecu- 
him. His name, we understood, was Bertram | liar, because we cannot follow in the wake of 
Combe. fashion. 

The meeting then resumed the consideration | But perhaps a more luminous and convincing 
of the state of Society. The first speaker, after | exposition of our profession in this particular, 
some preliminary observations, adverted to the | as well as in others of primary importance, has 
fourth query. In almost all-the answers there| seldom been heard on such an occasion, than 
were exceptions ; in many instances to the fore | was given by another Friend, who spoke at very 
part, but more particularly to the latter—that| considerable length, and, as it seemed in our 
relating to “ plainness of speech, behaviour and | | judgment, with evident powerand unction. He 
apparel.” He was inclined to think, that if| looked at the subject in a variety of aspects, 
parents and heads of families paid sufficient at-| general as well as particular, giving the results 
tention to the principal branch of the query, | of his own individual experience, and of his ob- 
duly endeavoring “to train up their children, | servation, for which, as Friends were aware, he 
servants, and others under their care, in a re-| had larger opportunities than most. We can 
gious life and conversation,” there would be fewer | scarcely trust ourselves to attempt to detail his 
exceptions in the other branch. He thought it | observations, sensible how difficult a matter it 
was Christian simplicity which our principle as | would be to do them justice. What preceding 
to dress called upon us to exemplify, and not| speakers with whom he united had advanced, 
peculiarity. He then took occasion to advert to| may be said to have formed a text for his en- 
the circumstance of some of our members who, | larged and fairer illustration; and while we 
though considered exemplary enough in regard doubt not it felt painful to the great majority 
to the outward badge of plainness of apparel, | to listen to what those who differed from him 
were yet stumbling-blocks to some of our younger | plead for, it seemed scarcely to be regretted that 
members, inasmuch as they did not also exemplify | they got the opportunity to express themselves, 
self-denial in relation to the use of intoxicating | since it was the means of eliciting such a com- 
liquors—a point of far more importance than the | munication as was that with which our friend 
peculiar cut of a garment. was enabled to favor the meeting. 

This view of the question was dwelt upon at | Quite the principal part of this sitting was 
considerable length, consecutively, by a number | occupied with the considerations of answers to 
of other Friends, who advocated the leaving of | the fourth query. The subject of gospel minis- 
our youth, a =: — as did not feel called upon | try, and the comparatively small number of our 
to assume the peculiar garb of the Society, at | younger members of either sex coming forward 
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in the ministry, was weightily spoken to by one 
Friend, and the value of silent waiting upon 
God very sweetly and appropriate ly by anothe ar. 

Altogether, the occasion was a highly favored 
one, worthy of being borne in remembrance by 
all who were present; and while all, or nearly 
all, could not but feel and be prepared to ac- 
knowledge how precious are such opportunities 


when mit isters and others concerned for the 
welfare of the church are enabled to hand forth 
so much sound doctrine, suitable counsel, solemn 
warning, as well as consolation and encourage- 
ment, it is at the same time to be regretted that 
few, if any, of such as are the causes of mourn- 
ing, can be reached by such expression. 


The subject of total abstinence was also al- 
luded to at some length, the speaker urging the 
onsideration, whether the time had not arrived 
for the Yearly Meeting to take some more de- 
cided action in support of this move ment; but 
though the same object was touched upon by 
another Friend, there was no conclusion come 
to in the matter. 

Friends generally appearing to have relieved 
their minds in reference to the subject before 
the meeting, the clerk put the inquiry, as usual, 
whether the concern which had now been mani- 
fested for the prosperity of the body, should lead 
to the issue of an epistle to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. There seemed to be no 
difference of opinion in regard to the propriety 
of following the example of previous years; it 
was accordingly concluded to give forth an 
epistle, the preparation of which was referred 
to the Committee of Representatives. 

Seventh-day morning, nine o’clock.—The 
Friends appointed last evening in the Large 
Committee to take charge of the General Epistle 
met, and after a very harmonious expression of 
sentiment, a sub-committee was chosen to pre- 
pare a draft of said document. 

At eleven, the Yearly Meeting assembed.— 
The reports of Distraints for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses were read, the Quarterly Meeting of 
Kssex, as usual, having sustained the greatly pre- 
ponderating amount, ‘somewhere about £2300. 
A number of Friends were induced to comment 
upon the returns, and upon the effect which the 
relaxation of our rules last year had produced 
in regard to these returns. It appearing that 
the general question might come up for discus- 
sion, Friends were reminded that, as it had 
been briefly adverted to in the Large Committee, 
and was likely to be resumed there, such 
as might wish to express their sentiments would 
have another opportunity for doing so, without 
further encroaching on the time of this meeting. 

Proceeded next to read the epistles. First 
came that from Ireland, followed by those from 
America. In the former, as also in several of 
the latter, allusion was made to the recent 
separation in Ohio Yearly Meeting, narrating 
the action taken by each in reference to which 
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section had been acknowledged. In the epistle 
from Philadelphia, mention is made of the re- 
ception of the document issued by this meeting 
last year, in justification of the part which it 
had decided to take in regard to the division in 
Ohio ; and dissatisfaction is expressed that, while 
appearing to disapprove of separations, this 
meeting should, as it seemed to Friends of 
Philadelphia, have rather encouraged them by 
the recognition of an irregularly constituted 
body, consisting, as it did, of muc -h the smaller 
number of representatives, viz., 12 to 30. 

On the whole having been read, the clerk 
produced two minutes from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in reference to the divided state of 
our Society on the American continent, during 
the last thirty years. These minutes simply 
stated, that this subject had claimed much at- 
tention, and the object of bringing it thus for- 
ward seemed to be to induce the Yearly Meet- 
ing to consider what could be done to provide a 
remedy for so painful a state of things. A 
considerable time was spent in this way, many 
Friends expressing their views and feelings, but 
without arriving at that unanimity which was 
deemed desirable on so important, as well as so 
intricate and comprehensive a subject. While 
some thought no way opened at present for any 
action on our part, and would wish the discus- 
sion to drop, others were of the judgment that the 
meeting was in too exhausted a state to do jus- 
tice to the question, either by continuing the 
discussion in this state, or by passing it by al- 
together. It was ultimately agreed to adjourn 
till half-past four this afternoon, in preference, 
as had been suggested, to Second. day morning. 
Adjourned accordingly at half-past two. 

In the epistle from Indiana, it was stated that 
the large size of that Yearly Meeting rendered 
the transaction of its business inconvenient. 
Five of the constituent Quarterly Meetings had, 
therefore, proposed to form themselves into a 
new Yearly Meeting, to be denominated Western 
Yearly Meeting. The proposal, having been 
solidly considered, was agreed to, and Friends 
of Indiana wished our Yearly Meeting to give 
an opinion in reference to this important step. 

Seventh- -day afiernoon, half-past four.—On 
again coming together, the consideration of the 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings was re- 
sumed. Many Friends availed themselves of 
the opportunity to give their opinion, when a 
greater unanimity was evinced than in the 
forenoon; but all in the direction that the time 
was not yet come for this meeting to take any 
further proceedings in the case. 


Adjourned, at seven, till eleven on Second- 
day morning.— British Friend. 
(To be continued.) 


The way to gain a good reputation is to en- 
deavor to be what you desire to appear. 
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THE POWER OF THE WILL TO CONTROL INSANITY. 

We have sometimes heard it questioned 
whether -_ person is perfectly sane at all times 
and on all | subje ets. Certain it is that many are 
literally ‘ mad” when they become angry, and 
more, when they are in love. Much learning 
maddens the few, and the want of regular mental 
employment deranges multitudes. Strong drink 
destroys the balance of the victims, of some for 
a time, of others permanently. Riches and 
poverty, joy and sorrow, politics and ple asure, 
religion and profanity, ‘have all their victims. 
Every extreme of life has produced its candi- 
dates for the insane hospital, while a far greater 
portion run at large, pass through the world as 
sane, which they are on most subjects and at 
ordin: ury times, though really insane on one or 
two topics, and under certain circumstances. 
One hardly can tell where to draw the line, 
if indeed it can be drawn; that is, if any one 
may be pronounced always perfectly reasonable. 

In crowded cities and amid the nervous bustle | 
of clashing interests, passions, and intellectual 
excitements, all men are more or less diverted 
from the equilibrium of a clear correct judgment ; 
and at certain times it becomes a part of the | 





daily struggle and duty of life in each man to 
wrestle against incipient or temporary disorder 
of mental action in some form or other. Many | 
do this unconsciously, others consciously, but | 
secretly. It would be well for mankind if it 
were more openly recognized asa part of the 
wisdom and duty of all men to be on their guard 
against the beginnings of many peculiarities, the | 
neglect of which may plunge them into unsound- 
ness of mind, more or less extensive and per- 
manent. 

A few years ago, an admirable little treatise 
was publishe din London, on the power of men | 
to control insanity by an effort of the will. It| 
suggested the idea that the essence of virtue is 
to have all the powers of thought and affection 
under the control of a strong and vigorous will, 
and that will subjected supremely to a sense of 
duty. This alone is true sanity. 

The habitual indulgence of any train of 
thought—7. e., the concentration of the mind 
upon it—invariably produces a certain increased 
circulation of blood in some portion of the brain, 
if not in the whole. Sir Astley Cooper was once 
trepanning the skull of a man whohad met with 
an accident. A letter was suddenly brought in 
from his wife, and as he read it the increased 
pulsation was so perceptible that the excitement 
had to be stopped. Such excitement, often re- 
newed, must and does produce a habit of in- 
creased action and flow of blood to those parts ; 
in other words,—more or less inflammation of 
the brain, sometimes temporary, sometimes 

chronic. Let this only go on for years, a little 
stronger each time, and, ‘fn ally, there must be a 
settled disordered action of some portion of that 
great nervous centre—the medium through 
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which the mind acts. And thus, at length, 
wherever certain associations are called up, they 
instantly excite into activity that chronic and 
deranged action to which there is a tendency. 

Persons who, on ordinary subjects, are remark- 
ably accurate in their observations, and sound in 
judgment, will, on some point and at certain 
times, manifest a strange and subtle erroneous- 
ness of perception or of judgment, a fatuity of 
purpose, perfectly unaccountable. 

The chief remedy lies within a man’s own 
self. He must, at the outsct, he made aware of 
the danger of inflammation of the brain, or any 
portion of it, through excessive mental action, 
or concentration of the mind on some one sub- 
ject. Let every man look this danger fully in 
the face, for it is one to which all are liable, and 
then consider how he can best and most assuredly 
guard against and overcome it in his own case. 
A little watchfulness and experience will show 
any resolute man, who feels himself even on the 
verge of insanity, various methods of lessening 
cerebral excitement occasioned by the recurrence 


| of any subject or class of subjects ; methods that 
| cannot be applied by anything but his own firm 


will. 

Besides the consciousness of danger from over 
excitement of the brain, let there be also a re- 
membrance that nearly all are more or less in- 
jured by it at some period of their lives, and on 


| some subjects to which their thoughts are most 


addicted. Let each then struggle against it, 
conscious that where understood by the individual 
himself, in its early stages, there will be hardly 
a single failure of success. 

The chief difficulty, however, is to set before 
the mind itself a motive sufficiently strong to 
induce this constant self-control, since the dis- 
ease consists chiefly in a fascination of the im- 
agination by the objects to be guarded against. 
For this purpose, a supreme sense of duty toa 
man’s own self, to his family, to his Maker, can 
alone suffice. Indeed, the lack of this supreme 
sense of responsibility controlling al] the powers 


| must be regarded as always an incipient derange- 


ment, t. e.,an abnormal condition of mind lead- 
ing to all other follies, and itself the chief in- 
sanity of all —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


TO-DAY. 
Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track. 
I cannot join in mourning time 
Forever passed away; 
For, while I look on Nature’s book, 
I'm thankful for to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were; 

And, still in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms io air. 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye ; 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, “ God is here to-day.” 
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There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree. 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me. 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower its blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 

And every where a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more for days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice; 

That tells us, though the world was fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky and sea and air 
As lovely are to-day. 

Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy; 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy. 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away; 

But mao beholds majestic themes, 
The wonder of to-day. 

O ye who eyes upbraiding raise, 
Pronouncing Fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust; 

Discard a false unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a way ; 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank Him for to-day. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The Asia arrived at 
New York on the 27th ult. with Liverpool dates | 
to the 14th. 

The principal feature of the news is the con- 
tinued excitement in England on the American 
question. The tone of the press is said to be ge- 
nerally hostile, the recall or dismissal of Minister 
Dallas being demanded. The Earl of Clarendon 
and Lord Palmerston stated, in their respective 
Houses of Parliament, that the American Minister 
had communicated to the former a dispatch from 
his own government, to the effect that the expla- 
nations of the British Government on the enlist- 
ment question were satisfactory, but that, for rea- 
sons alleged, Minister Crampton and the Consuls | 
would be dismissed. The British Government, 
they said, had not decided what course to pursue. 
With regard to Central America, it was stated, 
that while the American Government thought 
that certain questions in connection with it might 
be usefully referred to arbitration, they also be- 
lieved that the main point in dispute would be 
best settled by direct negotiation. 





Some uneasiness has been produced by the an- 
nouncement that orders had been telegraphed for 
several war vessels to prepare for “ foreign 
service,” with all possible dispatch. Their desti- 
nation was generally believed to be Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The total fleet upon, or destined to, the 
North American or West Indian station would then 
amount to 26, one-third only being sailing vessels; 
the number of guns toeach ranging from 91 to 6, the 
latter being of the most efficient kind. The pur- 
pose of this demonstration was not known. 


An address has been issued from the citizens of 
Manchester to the people of America, entreating 
them to employ their influence in restraining their 
government in any warlike tendencies, and prom- 
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ising to use their utmost exertions to producea 
similar effect upon their own government. Seve- 
ral thousand signatures are said to have been ob- 
tained in a short time. 

A bill for the abolition. of the punishment of 
death has been negatived in the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 158 to 64. The bill relative to 
the property of married women has been with- 
drawn, under an assurance that the Legislature 
would give its attention to the subject, with a view 
of remedying the present state of the law. 

Subscriptions were being raised in England for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the French inunda- 
tions. The Pope had announced his intention of 
contributing 65,000 francs, and the Sultan had for- 
warded 40,000 francs for the same object. The 
Emperor had purchased large quantities of agri- 
cultural implements, grain, cattle, &c., to be dis- 
tributed among the authorities of the departments. 
The damage done by the inundations, includtng 
the destruction of dikes, railway embankments, 
&c., is estimated at 1,000,000,000 francs, (nearly 
$200.000,000.) The wheat harvest was not be- 
lieved to be generally much injured, but fig, olive, 
almond and mulberry trees had been destroyed in 
creat numbers. 
~ Inandations have occurred also in Holland and 
Switzerland. 

A letter from the Hague of the 3d ult. says: 
“‘ The representatives of France, England, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria and Turkey, have each delivered 
to the Dutch Premier a note, accompanied bya 
declaration containing fresh maritime principles 
for neutrals in time of war. It is expressly stated 
in the note, that none of the powers who have ac- 
ceded to these principles shall conclude any treaty 
except on similar bases. It is expected that Hol- 
land will accede to this suggestion.” 

It has become evident that the views of England 
and Austria respecting the Principalities are very 
conflicting, and it is probable that the delibera- 
tions of the commission on that subject will be 


| protracted and difficult. 


It is reported that the Austrian government in 
tends to erect the Lombardo-Venitian provinces 
into a kingdom of Upper Italy, and to place the 
Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany on the throne. The pur- 
pose of this movement is supposed to be to neu- 
tralize the zrowing influence of Sardinia. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the Rus 
sians have restored Kars, aud destroyed the forti 
fications of Reni and Ismail. 

The Emperor of Brazil, in his speech at the 
opening of the Parliament on the 3d of Sth mo., 
declared that attempts to renew the slave trade 
have been frustrated by the vigilance of the go- 
vernment, supported by public opinion, and that 
the traffic is completely done away throughout 
the empire. 

The last accounts from Australia state that the 
gold fields were yielding more largely than ever. 
The produce of the first three months of the pre- 
sent year was nearly double that of the corres- 
ponding period last year, amounting to nearly 
700,000 ounces. Trade continued steady, and the 
balance was in favor of the colony. The neces- 
saries of life were moderate in price, and immi- 
grants were invited. The legislature of New South 
Wales had voted £75,000 per annum to re-estab- 
lish steam communication with England, 108 days 
having elapsed without advices from that country. 

The U. S. Commissioner sent to Panama to in- 
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vestigate the riot of last spring, is busily engaged 
in the examination. The government of the State 
of Panama is waiting the action of the general 
government on the subject, without attempting to 
punish the rioters, but up to the latest advices no- 
thing had been done by the latter. 

Bills to organize New Granada into a federal re- 
public of eight sovereign States, have been adopted 
by both houses of Congress, but with such discre- 
pancies between them as to cause some doubts of 
the success of the measure. A bill to authorize 
the President to open negotiations for the re-estab- 
lishment of the former republic of Colombia, has 
passed and been signed by the Executive. 

Later.—The North America arrived at Quebec 
on the 30th ult., with news from Liverpool to the 
18th. Lord Clarendon had stated in the House of 
Lords, that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to advise the Queen to suspend diplomatic 
relations with the United States. The announce- 
ment was received with muci satisfaction. 

Domestic.— News from California to the 5th ult. 
has been received. The two murderers, Casey 
and Cora, were hung by the Vigilance Committee 
on the 22d of 5th mo. On the 29th, a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued by Judge Terry, of the 
Supreme Court, for a prisoner in the hands of the 
Committee, but the Deputy Sheriff was not per- 
mitted to serve the writ. Several desperate cha- 
racters have been arrested by the Committee, and 
were to be sent out of the country. One of them 


committed suicide, after making a confession of | 


various election frauds in which he had been con- 
cerned. The Governor of the State issued a pro- 
clamation on the 3d ult., declaring San Francisco 
in a state of insurrection, and calling upon the 
citizens to aid in preserving the peace. The pro- 
clamation was disregarded, and it was apprehend- 
ed he would call out the U.S. troops, in which 
case a conflict would probably take place. Many 
persons throughout the State were ready to assist 
the Committee. A petition to the Governor to 
call an extra session of the Legislature, was cir- 
culated and numerously signed. 

A difficulty has occurredin Washington Territory 
on account of an attempt by Judge Saunders to 
hold a Court when martial law had been proclaim- 
ed, on account of the Indian war. The Judge has 
been arrested by the Governor’s orders, and is to 
be kept prisoner till peace is restored. 

The Grand Jury of Washington City have pre- 
sented an indictment against Preston S. Brooks, 
for assault and battery on Charles Sumner. ‘The 
trial was fixed for the 30th ult., but Sumner’s 
physician considering it imprudent for him to at- 
tend in the present state of his health, it was 
postponed. 

A very considerable emigration from Norway to 
the United States is taking place this year. Up- 
wards of 1,600 persons either had sailed, or were 
about to do so, a short time since. 
emigration in Norway is so strong, that the value 
of property has been lessened by it. 

A conflict took place on the 14th-ult., between 
a portion of the U.S. troops in Kanzas and a large 
party of Missourians, in which the latter were 
finally .dispersed, but many of them stiil re- 
mained in the Territory, broken up into small 
bands, and watching tor opportunities to kill, 
rob and burn. Col. Sumner is reported to have 
disbanded and driven out several parties. A com- 
pany of emigrants from Chicago, on their way to 
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settle in Kanzas, were deprived of their arms at 
Lexington, Mo., by a body of Missourians and 
Carolinians who had been driven from the Terri- 
tory. The Chicago company were subsequently 
compelled to return to Alton. 

Coneress.—On the 25th ult., Senator Wilson 
presented the petition of the Massachusetts Emi- 
grant Aid Society, setting forth the true character 
of that organization, and asking compensation for 
the destruction of its property in Kanzas, which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. Foster 
of Conn., made an earnest speech in favor of ex- 
cluding slavery from the Territories. The Kanzas 
bill, and all the proposed amendments, were re- 
On 
the 26th, a resolution was passed, providing for 
the adjournment of Congress on the 28th inst. A 
resolution was also adopted, instructing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to examine the laws regulating the 
succession to the Presidency in case of the death of 
the President and Vice President, and report wheth- 
er they deem further legislation necessary. The 
rules of the Senate were amended, so as to make 
it the duty of the Chair to call Senators to order 
whenever they violate parliamentary decorum. 
A bill was passed for constructing a military road 
from Missouri, via Great Salt Lake City, to Carson 
valley, California. On the 28th, the House bill 
for marking the southern boundary of Kanzas was 
passed, and one establishing two additional land 
districts in Minnesota. On the 30th, Douglass, 
from the Committee on Territories, to which had 
been referred the various bills relative to Kanzas, 
made a voluminous report, accompanied by a bill, 
which provides for the appointment of five com- 
missioners, chosen from different sections of the 
Union, to take a census of the legal voters in the 
Territory, and make a fair apportionment of the 
delegates to be elected to a convention for framing 
a State Constitution. The lists of voters, after pro- 
per precautions have been taken for their correc- 
tion, to be printed and circulated, and also put up 
at each of the places for voting. No person to be 
allowed to vote whose name is not on the hist; 
the voters to be all white male inhabitants over 21, 
who have resided in the county three months be- 
fore the election, and no test oath to support the 
fugitive slave law or any other law, to be per- 
mitted. The bill also provides that no law shall 
be of force in the Territory, infringing the liberty 
of speech or of the press, or the right of the peo- 
ple to bear arms, &c. Collamer, of Vt., submitted 
a minority report the next day. 

The bill for the admission of Kanzas as a State, 
with the Topeka Constitution, was taken up in the 
House of Representatives on the 25th. Motions 
to re-commit the bill to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and to refer it to the Commitiee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, were debated 
on that day, and on the 26th and 28th. On the 
latter day an amendment was offered, substantially 
restoring the Missouri Compromise, but it was cut 
off by the previous question. A bill was reported 
from the Committee on Territories, to punish and 
prevent the practice of polygamy in the Territories 
of the United States. On the 30th, the bill for 
the admission of Kanzas, after the adoption of an 
amendment restoring the Missouri Compromise, 
was finally lost bya majority of one. The ma- 
jority report of the Kanzas Investigating Commit- 
tee was presented on the Ist, and read in part. It 
is very voluminous. 








